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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FLEMISH TAPESTRY 


A mid-sixteenth century Brussels tapestry,’ illustrating the 
Ninth Labor of Hercules, has been given the Museum by 
Mary A. H. Rumsey and Charles C. Rumsey. This is probably 
one of a series celebrating the life and exploits of the hero and 
is a welcome addition to the tapestry collection of the Museum. 

Hercules, the natural son of Zeus and a mortal, was one of 
the favorite Greek legendary heroes. His childhood and youth, 
the Twelve Labors he had to perform through Hera’s enmity, 
and his subsequent exploits and picturesque death, were con- 
stantly recurring subjects in Classical art and literature. The 
immediate source of the Renaissance versions of the famous 
hero is the Metamorphoses of Ovid (43 B.c.-A.D. 17), a com- 
pendium of the mythological tales of ancient Greece and Rome, 
which was a favorite source of material for Renaissance artists. 

In the foreground of the Cleveland tapestry, Hercules 
threatens the sea monster with his spiked club, while Hesione 
stands behind him with upraised hand holding a veil; both 
figures are in modified Classical costume and are drawn in the 
Italian manner. In the middle ground is seen a sixteenth- 
century Flemish hunt, and the background extends through 
formally landscaped Renaissance gardens, with a late Gothic 
country house, to distant peaked mountains. The wide Renais- 
sance border contains a series of mythological episodes con- 
nected with Thebes. 

The Brussels mark, BWB, in the lower left guard-border 


1 No. 45.388. Height 13’10”; width 13’ 6”. Ex Colls.: Charles Ffoulke; E. H. Harriman. Illus- 
trated on cover and on p. 59. 


«$600.00 
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specifically connects the tapestry with this great sixteenth- 
century tapestry center. The tapestry is an excellent example 
of the Renaissance adaptation of Classical subject matter, and 
it combines both Italian and Flemish characteristics. The use 
of the wide, richly designed border, a three-dimensional com- 
position in the central panel, and allegorical subjects is charac- 
teristic of Flemish Renaissance tapestry design and weaving. 
The drawing, especially of the figures, betrays the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance, which came both directly from Italy 
and indirectly by way of Fontainebleau, where a reflection of 
the Italian style was used in the decoration and strongly in- 
fluenced the French and the Flemish Renaissance styles. 

The stylistic traits suggest that the tapestry was executed 
early in the second half of the sixteenth century in the work- 
shop of Franz Geubels, whose family were well-known tapestry 
weavers in the second half of the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries. There is an obvious relationship be- 
tween the Museum’s tapestry and the series of the “Seven 
Virtues”? in the Austrian State Collection, which are the 
authentic works of Franz Geubels. JEAN MAILEY 


A SIXTH-CENTURY COPTIC 
TAPESTRY ROUNDEL 


The real crystallization of the Coptic style in Egypt came about 
in the sixth century, and was the result of varied influences and 
forces that had dominated Egypt from earliest times. After 
thousands of years of indigenous development, Egypt fell to 
Alexander the Great and continued to be dominated for several 
centuries by the Hellenistic Greeks and their culture. After the 
Greeks came the Romans and the almost simultaneous influence 
of Christianity. There was considerable influence from Persia 
through commerce, and for a brief time in the sixth century 
Egypt was actually conquered and ruled by the Sasanian 
Persians. The Copts, who were the native Egyptian population, 
showed an amazing ability to absorb all of these varied influ- 
ences and at the same time to withstand them and not fall 
completely under their power, but rather to mold them to- 
gether and to create an art that was essentially their own and 


2H. Gabel, Wandteppiche: Die Niederlande (Leipzig, 1923), Vol. II, Pl. 86. 
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expressed, not alone their complex cultural heritage, but also 
their native spirit and individuality. 

Such were the influences that were responsible for the creation 
of the lovely tapestry roundel’ with the riderless horse, which 
has recently been purchased by the Museum from the J. H. 
Wade Fund. The roundel was evidently part of a large hanging, 
with an allover pattern of such roundels. An almost identical 
piece in The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, may have come 
from the same hanging. From the Baltimore piece it is possible 
to reconstruct the motif in the interstices, which is composed 
of a pair of confronted birds on either side of a basket of fruit, 
from the base of which spread large acanthus-like leaves. In 
the Museum’s piece only the feet and tail of the bird and the 
tips of the leaves are preserved. The various elements of the 
design—the horse, the tree, the enclosing roundel, the heart- 
shaped border, the crescents, and the confronted birds—all give 
evidence of the Classical and Oriental influences which played 
so great a part in the development of Coptic art; but the whole 
is treated in an essentially decorative manner, which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the fully developed Coptic style. 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


“LES PAVEURS,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Gift of Hanna Fund 


The reputation that Vincent Van Gogh holds today as one of 
the outstanding creative painters of the late nineteenth century 
is as secure as his position was obscure in the crucial year 1886, 
when he first came to Paris to follow his brief vocation of paint- 
ing. In the tumultuous thirty-three years prior to his arrival he 
had failed as an art dealer and teacher in his native Holland and 
in England, and as a missionary to the Borinage miners in 
Belgium. Having finally determined that painting was his call- 
ing, Van Gogh came to Paris to join his brother Theo, the art 
dealer, through whom he was precipitately immersed in the new 
movements in art. The fervor and tenacity with which Van 
Gogh entered into these new currents in painting caused his 
kindly mentor, Pissarro, to remark that he “would either go 
mad or leave the impressionists far behind”’;' that he did both 


1 No. 48.27. Height 1614”; width 12”. Illustrated on inside front cover. Published in Hayford 
Peirce and Royall Tyler, L’ Art byzantin (Paris, 1934), Vol. II, Pl. 57a. 
1 Quoted in John Rewald, The History of Impressionism (New York: The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1946), p. 400. 
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is the ironic fulfillment of the prophecy. In 1888, Van Gogh 
left Paris for southern France. From 1886 to his death in July, 
1890—a scant four years—he produced an amazing group of 
pictures. 

“Les Paveurs,”? or “The Road Menders,” one of his most 
powerful landscapes, painted late in the year 1889, came to the 
Museum collection last year as a purchase by the Museum 
through a gift from Hanna Fund. The second of two versions 
of the subject, the painting is referred to specifically by Van 
Gogh in his letters to Theo, in which he writes: 

In spite of the cold, I have gone on working outside till now, and I think 
it is doing me good and the work too. 

The last study I did is a view of the village, where they were at work— 
under.some enormous plane trees—repairing the pavements. So there are 
heaps of sand, stones and the gigantic trunks—the leaves yellowing and 
here and there you get a glimpse of a house front and small figures . . .8 

The big plane trees—the chief street or boulevard of St. Rémy, study 
from nature—I have a study perhaps more finished here.4 

The study he refers to as “perhaps more finished” must be the 
new museum painting, which is the more colorful, the other 
version being uniformly brown and green in its tonalities. The 
heightened accents of color tend to enliven the subject, so that 
the Museum version has an intense sparkle and vivid bright- 
ness. 

Earlier in the year 1889 Van Gogh had suffered from repeated 
and violent attacks of epilepsy, which at length convinced him 
of the necessity of living under the benevolent protection of his 
kindly doctors at the asylum of St. Rémy near Arles. These 
men, though at first they prevented Van Gogh’s working, think- 
ing it too stimulating, at length realized the therapeutic value 
of his prime occupation and encouraged him to continue to 
paint. For a time he appeared to improve; in fact, it was during 
these months that he reached the zenith of his outstanding pro- 
duction, executing some of his finest pictures, among them the 
two versions of ““Les Paveurs.” 

In the letter in which he mentions these pictures, Van Gogh 
writes further: 

I have nothing to complain of, I feel so to speak absolutely normal, but 

2 No. 47.209. Height 29”; width 3614”. Illustrated on pp. 60, 61. 

3 Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh to His Brother, 1886-1889 (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929), No. 618. 

4 Tbid., No. 621. 
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without an idea for the future, and really I do not know what is to happen 

and perhaps I rather avoid opening up this question, feeling that I can do 

nothing about it.5 
This despondency, which is ever-present in his letters, was both 
the cause and effect of his malady and deepens the pathos of 
these many tragic and self-revealing documents. The fact that 
the townspeople, whom he had come in a few lonely months to 
consider as his friends, should have been suspicious of his man- 
ner of creating, deeply affected his whole outlook. He wrote to 
Theo at another time, showing how hopeless he felt his own 
career to be: 


The rather superstitious ideas they have here about painting sometimes 
depress me more than I can tell you, because it is really at bottom fairly 
true that a painter as man is too much absorbed by what his eyes see, and 
is not sufficiently master of the rest of his life.® 


This despair, coupled with the singular lack of understanding of 
his contemporaries, ultimately led him to destroy himself. 
Nearly sixty years have elapsed since Van Gogh made by 
suicide a deliberate escape from his malignant illness, from the 
maladjustments of his life, and from the repudiation of his art. 
Since prevailing taste in Van Gogh’s days followed the human 
norm of suspicion toward things unfamiliar, his contemporary 
world misunderstood his work; they failed to comprehend his 
urgent spirit, which strove to express the profundity of feeling 
in his intense nature, an emotional depth increased by his hyper- 
sensitivity to his surroundings. That he succeeded to a marked 
degree is unquestioned today. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 
When Persia was first overrun by the Arabs and succumbed to 
Islam, the production of an artificial likeness of a human being 
was forbidden by certain religious prohibitions against the mak- 
ing of a “graven image.” Over a long period of time there was 
nothing remotely resembling an actual portrait, and it seems 
. quite possible that the subsequent gradual flouting of the re- 
strictions derived substantial impetus from the influence of 
foreigners. Moreover, there were those Persians who recognized 
the fact that it was not sinful to paint a picture of a man, as long 


as it looked so unreal that its maker could not be accused of 
5 Ibid., No. 618, 
6 Tbid., No. 620. 
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trying to take unto himself one of the special functions of Allah. 
It is probable, also, that the painting of portraits and individual 
figures kept pace with the popularization of the patronage of 
artists, since some of the commoner patrons certainly felt less 
responsible than did the Shah for the maintenance of the tenets 
of the state religion. It should be realized, however, that even 
down to the eighteenth century very few recognizable portraits 
had been painted. 

Two examples of early seventeenth-century figure painting, 
recently acquired by the Museum, are illustrated on page 62 
of this Bulletin. One’ shows a seated youth, his arms and feet 
crossed, his face suffused with the vacuous look of a dreamer. 
He wears an elaborate blue and gold turban, a green coat and 
white tunic, both adorned with gold. Near him stands a wine 
bottle. The other” shows a standing youth posed in the “debu- 
tante slouch” typical of the period, holding a toy in his left hand 
and twirling a string with his right. His turban is gold and 
white, his coat yellow, brown, and wine-colored, his tunic green, 
his sash blue, and his trousers orange. His facial expression is 
also vacuous. 

These are not “rugged individuals”; rather they are typical 
examples of an effeminate, hedonistic period. As pictures they 
are the last, effete gasp of a long tradition. Yet they are very 
fine of their type and show admirably the decorative qualities 
for which Islamic Persian art is famous. The colors are brilliant, 
the drawing is extremely sensitive and refined, and both pictures 
bear the unmistakable stamp of unreality. HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


“THE VISION OF ST. BERNARD,” 
BY DIRICK VELLERT 

When Direr visited the Netherlands in 1520, on three occasions 
he recorded in his diary having encountered the glass painter, 
Dirick Vellert (active 1511-1544). The latter made a small 
group of engravings, which were achieved with great technical 
perfection and beauty in the Flemish style of the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century and are comparable to the works of 
Quentin Matsys. 

The Museum collection contains six' of the twenty-odd prints 
1 No. 47.499. Height 5144”; width 311%”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 


2 No. 47.497. Height 6”; width 314”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
1 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, January, 1938. 
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by Dirick Vellert, one just acquired, a magnificent impression 
of “The Vision of St. Bernard” (B.8).? The engraving represents 
the high point of refinement to which the Renaissance style was 
brought in the North. Embellished with the typical period 
motifs of arms, medallions, portraits, wreaths and garlands, the 
architectural framework in the St. Bernard forms a background 
against which appears the saint kneeling before the Virgin and 
Child, all three figures placed upon a grassy and flowered slope 
within a garden. Through the archway across a marble pave- 
ment is a rich landscape, with buildings and a mountain in the 
distance. 

Vellert, meticulous in habit, dated his prints with the month 
and day, an unusual practice in the signing of prints, the 
St. Bernard bearing the date, October 3, 1524. Vellert’s engrav- 
ings are extremely rare; there seem to have been comparatively 
few impressions taken from the plates, since they never appear 
in countless worn examples, such as those of Lucas Van Leyden. 
Yet Vellert was held in much respect in his native town of 
Antwerp, even if he was not one of the better known artists of 
his time. Popham’ says that “‘a glass window in the church of 
Conches near Evreux, copied from the St. Bernard, is the most 
impressive tribute to the extent of his influence .. . [but] his en- 
gravings were certainly not, like Diirer’s, patterns for every 


sort of artist all over Europe.” HENRY S. FRANCIS 
CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1948 
Friday 2. 8.15p.m. Lecture: Trends in Contemporary American 


Painting. Lester D. Longman, Head of Art De- 
partment, The State University of Iowa. 
Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. Entertainment for Young People. 
Sunday 4. 2.00 p.m. Radio-Phonograph Program. John R. Cartmell. 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Ex- 
hibition. Ronald Day. 
3-45 p.m. Lecture: Impressionism, Bonnard, and Art for 
Art’s Sake. John Alford, The Rhode Island School 
of Design. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Fenner Douglass, Oberlin 
College. 
Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Russell Hancock Miles, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
2 No. 47.118. Height 6%” (172 mm.); width 41%” (122 mm.). The Dudley P. Allen Collection. 
Illustrated on inside back cover. 


3A. E. Popham, “The Engravings and Woodcuts of Dirick Vellert,” The Print Collector's 
Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4, p. 343 
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Friday g. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 10. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday II. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 


§.15 p.m. 
Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 17. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 18. 2.00p.m. 
3-00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 
Friday 23. 8.00p.m. 
Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 25. 2.00p.m. 


3.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 28. 8.15 p.m. 


Friday 30. 8.00p. m. 


Gallery I 


Galleries IX, X, XI. 


Educational Corridor . 


Informal Dance Concert. Sybil Shearer, New York. 
Young People. Fashion Show. Verle Marie Over- 
myer. Mrs. Edward Conrad, accompanist. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Ex- 
hibition. Marguerite Munger. 

Lecture: Springtime from Florida to Canada. 
Richard Tappenden, Shaker Heights Board of 
Education. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 
Given in cooperation with the Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Sonata Recital. Joseph Knitzer, violin, and 
Arthur Loesser, piano. (Third Program.) 

Young People. Music Program. Students of Music 
School Settlement, directed by Marie Butler. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Costume—Medieval and Renais- 
sance. Dana Church. 

Lecture: Indian Art in the United States. Kenneth 
B. Disher, Director, The Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Lecture with Color Films of Norway: The Vikings 
Rise Again. Gladys M. Petch, New York. 
Entertainment for Young People. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: General Tour. Sally O’Callaghan. 
Film: Russian Ballerina, directed by Ivanovsky, 
with Maria Redina and Galina Ulanova. English 
subtitles. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Chamber Music. The Oberlin Woodwind En- 
semble. 
Lecture with Color Films: Flowers in Action. John 
Nash Ott, Jr., Winnetka, Illinois. (Sponsored by 
The Shaker Lakes Garden Club and the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland.) 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Exhibition of the Month: Components of Art: 


The Line (through April 11). 
Exhibition of the Month: Art Is Long (opens 
April 13). 


. The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibition (through 


April 11). 


. Drawings by Members’ Children (opens April 6). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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THE VISION OF ST. BERNARD 
Engraving 
Slightly larger than the original 
Dirick Jacobsz Vellert, Flemish, act. 1511-1544 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1947 
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